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ABSTRACT 

Data from two studies highlighted the socioeconomic 
and psychological attributes of poverty in rural Mississippi. In the 
first study* county census data were analyzed to determine changes in 
the socioeconomic status of rural and urban poor between I960 and 
1970. In 1970, the poverty count in rural and urban areas differed by 
16.6%, down 5,1% from I960, Poverty wtfs disproportionately high in 
rural counties , where the median family income of $4/591 n iS nearly 
$3,000 lower than in urban counties* and among rural blacks, whose 
median family income was only $2,931, Rural poverty was highly 
correlated with race, farm residence, education level, unemployment, 
age, and family structure, Little rural-urban difference existed in 
the regional distribution of income sources. In the second study, 
researchers challenged Oscar Lewis' notion that a "culture of 
poverty" as related to attitudinal and value traits overrides basic" 
ethnic orientation. Their findings indicated that race was likely* to 
be a more significant determinant of attitude and value than was 
poverty. Data from a 248-household survey in Mississippi showed 
significant differences in responses between black and white samples 
and between black and poor samples, In general, rural blacks felt 
more fatalistic, suspicious, socially alienated, and less trusting 
than the rural poor whites, (SB) 
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BoQiQ-mcQnomio Attribui&s: 
Rural versus Urban Countim& 



introduction 

Despite the fact that the United States is one of the few richest countries 
©n earth, widespread and chronic poverty has been a persistent "and dif- 
ficult problem of the American experience. Even after the spending of billions 
in cash and assistance to eradicate poverty, particularly since Lyndon B. 
Johnson's declaration of "war on poverty" in 1064, 25.4 million Americans 
remained poor in 1970. During the 1960's, the war on poverty had been 
mc jestly successful in mitigating poverty by reducing it from 22 percent (39.9 
millions) of the total population in 1 960 to 1 3 percent (25.4 millions) in 1 970, 
Since then, however, the poverty level in America has remained almost static 
with a 12 percent average through 1976, even though more money had 
been poured into public or private efforts to fight poverty, 

On the basis of the well-accepted assumption that poverty in America is 
primarily and most compellingly an urban and racial problem, the federal 
poverty programs of the 1960's werp built in overwhelming measure upon 
twin approaches, one urban and one racial , These approaches made some 
contribution to the reduction of poverty level on a national scale, But the 
1970 census indicates that the locus of the nation's poverty has now shifted 
from urban to rural areas. The seriousness of rural poverty, and particularly 
the rural black plight, is evident, "Of the twenty^seven million persons in the 
nation with incomes below the poverty level in 1969, 44 percent lived in 
nonmetro areas, a percentage far greater than the nonmetro proportion of 
the total population, . , Of* all nonmetro Blacks, 52 f 6 percent were classified 
as being in poverty; in the most rural nonmetro counties, 56,1 percent were 
below the poverty lever (Dillman and Hobbs, 1982:135), By whatever stan- 
dard one applies, it appears that during the 1 970's the nation's poor people 
were primarily rural and black. 

It is equally true that even though we feel we have sufficient knowledge 
about poverty on a national scale, it is surprising how little is known about 
its irwlence in particular states and In particular sections of a state. Countless 
stucres have been done about poverty as a national problem and what the 
federal government ought to do about it. But we do not know mtirin about 
poverty in rural Mississippi. Who are the poor in the Southwest part of 
Mississippi? How many are there? What kinds of people are they? What kinds 
of income do they have? How different are rural poor from urban poor in 
Southwest Mississippi? 

These questions and others need to be addressed to provide information 
which can be used by policymakers and public administrators to improve 
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the quality of life for the poor in Southwest Mississippi, Therefore, the major 
purpose of this study is to analyze rural poverty as a major problem "of 
Southwest Mississippi with emphasis on digging beneath the statistics to leam 
what rural poverty means and r eveals in human terms. 

Rural Poverty and Race 

For the last three decades, much of the empirical research on poverty 
has been concerned with determining the incidence of poverty in certain 
areas and among certain social groups. Studies based on the 1950 data 
revealed that for most measures the relative socio-economic status of the 
rural poor blacks had deteriorated during the 1950's (Blalock, 1959; Cowhig 
and Beale, 1964). During the 1960's, however, it appeared that gains were 
somewhat greater among blacks than whites for almost everv comparison 
(Farley and Hermalin, 1 972; Villemez and Rowe, 1975), According to Weiss 
and Williamson (1972), urbanization and industrialization generated more 
employment opportunities and, as a result, made considerable impact on 
wage gains in general and socio-economic well-being of non-whites in par- 
ticular. Mines et al. (1975) reported a similar finding that racial differentiation 
in numerous aspects of socio-economic position decreased in 1970 as one 
moved from rural to urban counties. 

The importance of the relationship between income differentials among 
various groups and urbanization is heightened by recent changes in the 
economic and settlement structure of rural America, For example, between 
1950 and 1970 the proportion of the rural labor force employed in farming, 
fishing, forestry, and mining declined from 31.1 percent to 10,1 percent and 
the proportions in manufacturing and services rose from 18.6 percent to 24.4 
percent and from 16 percent to 23.3 percent, respectively (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1 975; Zuiches and Brown, 1 978), Such a diversification of rural 
economic activity is expected to afford better employment opportunity for 
persons in rural areas regardless of race. 

In contrast to this expectation, however, some empirical studies indicate 
that most rural economic growth in the South in the 1960's was in 
predominantly white areas (Hansen, 1973; Marshall, 1974), Nevertheless, 
it is also true that rural poverty in America in general and in the South in 
particular was mitigated somewhat more than urban poverty in the 1960's, 
partly due to the migration of poor southern farm laborers to northern cities 
(Bullamore, 1974) and the increasing availability of non-farm employment - 
opportunities (Brown, 1978), 

However, the incidence of poverty continues to be significantly higher in 
rural than urban America, Nearly 35 percent of the poor In America in 1975 
were rural, and all of the counties which have been among the poorest 20 
percent since 1950 are rural. But rural poverty is heavily concentrated in 
the South, In 1979, the White House Rural Development Background, Paper 
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pointed out: 

As evidence of the chronic and persistent nature of Southern rural 
poverty, 237 of the 255 counties that have fallen into the lowest 20 
percent of rural counties by income rank in each decade since 1950 
are located in thai region. Also, there is a close relationship between 
areas with $ concentration of poverty and the residential dominance 
of minority population. 
As pointed out in the White House Paper, the incidence of poverty is highly 
related to race with blacks being four times as likely as whites to be poor 
(Leviian, 1980), 

Almost all of the findings suggest that the people left in rural poverty in 
the South and have little hope to escape from poverty under current govern* 
ment assistance programs are most likely to be rural-poor blacks. They seem 
to pose an especially difficult problem for society, raising a question as to 
whether it is legitimate and effective to treat each poor family in the same 
way as the federal assistance programs have been doing so far. 

Defining and Measuring Poveity 

*How do we know when someone is poor? The question is not easy to 
answer, because there is no clear dividing line between the poor and the 
nonpoor. in other words, poverty Is a relative concept. It is largely for this 
reason that in America, the richest country on earth, 11 or 12 percent of 
the total population are still classified as poor, But insofar as it can be 
measured, poverty can be defined as a lack of basic necessities of life re- 
quired to "maintain minimum standards of medical care, nourishment, hous- 
ing and clothing" (Koike, 1962:70). The poor iheri are those wfto are lack- 
ing these necessities. But the amount of monetary income necessary to pro- 
vide these necessities is equally difficult to determine because the ■necessities 
of life- vary from time to time and place to place. Therefore, experts even 
differ over the purchasing power that an individual or family needs for the 
maintenance of minimum standards for the basic necessities of life. 

Despite the problems of measuring poverty, the Social Security Administra- 
tion in 1 964 developed a poverty Index that can be considered an ingenious 
and less arbitrary way to determine the official poverty line. This index is 
based on the cost of a minimum amount of food needed by the average 
American family, which is estimated by the Department of Agriculture on 
the basis of a 1955 survey at about $1.71 per person per day in a four- 
member family with two school-age children. The total cost of living of the 
low-income family is estimated to be three times its food costs (with ad- 
justments for changes In the level of consumer prices). Farm families are 
viewed as needing only 85 percent of the cash income required by non- 
farm families; two-person families with an eldefly head, 1 0 percent less than 
those under 65 years of ag^, and households headed by females are slight- 
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ly less than other households. A summary of the federal government's defini- 
ng r°Z ny , T mme US6d ' n tWs 8tudy ' based on 1970 P**s. is presented 

Table 1-1 Weighted Average Thresholds at the Poverty Level In 1869 
ResFde*ce f Fam " y -nd ® W * " ead ' by Farm and Nonfarm 



Size ©f 
family unit 


Total 


Nonfarm 




Farm 








Total 


Mate 
head 


Female 

head 


Tola} 


Male 
nead 


Female 
nead 


All unrelated 
















individuals 
Under 85 


$1,834 


$1,840 


$1,923 


$1,792 


SI ,569 


$1,607 


§1,512 


years ......... , 

65 years and 


1,888 


1.893 


1,974 


1,826 


1,641 


1,678 


1.552 


over 


1.749 
3,388 
2,364 


1,757 
3.410 
2,383 


1.773 
3.451 
2,594. 




1,498 
2,954 
2,012 






All families 

2 persons . . . . 
Head under 65 


1,761 
3.082 
2.320 


1,508 
2,965 
2,017 


1,487 
2.757 
1,931 


years 

Head 65 years 


2,441 


2,458 


2,473 


2,373 


2,093 


2,100 


1,984 


and over 

3 persons. ....... 4 

4 persons. 


2.194 
2,905 
3,721 
4,386 
4,921 


2.215 
2,924 
3,743 
4,415 
4,958 


2,217 
2.937 
3.745 
4,418 
4,962 


2,202 
2.830 
3.725 
4.377 
4,917 


1,882 
2.480 


1,883 
2,485 


1,861 
2.395 


5 persons .......... 

6 persons . 

7 or more 


3.195 
3,769 
4.244 


3.197 
3.770 
4,245 


3,159 
3,761 
4,205 


persons .......... 


6.034 


6.101 


6.116 


5.952 


5,182 


5,185 


5,129 



Source: 



United States Department of Commerce 
1970 United State Census of Population. Washington D C ■ 
Government Printing Office. 
Just how meager the official poverty income is can be judged bv com- 
paring ,t w,th the U.S. Department of Labor's estimate of the minimum In- 
come necessary to maintain an adequate standard of living In 1977 the 
department reported that the minimum income necessary to support the 
average nonfarm family of four was about $9,700. In comparison with the 
median family meome In 1977,of $16,009, the federal poverty line hardly 
seems generous. y 
This comparison suggests that the federal government's method of measur- 
ing poverty provides a very low minimum Income. The method does have 
the advantage however, of determining with some precision the number 
of Americans who are unquestionably without the means to enjoy the basic 
necessities of life, J y 
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Procedures 

To determine changes of socio-economic status of the rural and urban 
poor over time this study used a longitudinal, and comparative analysis of 
poverty between the rural and urban counties In Southwest Mississippi. A 
period of i960 and 1970 was examined mainly because it witnessed a steady 
and gradual decline of poverty as was pointed out earlier. The Southwest 
Mississippi area was selected as'the research site, because it is one of few 
areas in this country which has suffered severe chronic poverty and allows 
a comparison of poverty between urban and rural areas. 

A rural area in this study was defined as a group of counties within an 
area whose rural population is more than 50 percent of the total population 
of the area Whereas an urban area was defined as encompassing counties 
whose urban population is more than 50 percent of the total population. 
, definit.cn the rural area of Southwest Mississippi included nine 
of- the twelve counties: Amite. Claiborne, Copiah, Franklin, Jefferson, Lm 
' coin. Pike. Walthai, and Wilkinson The urban area included Adams, Hinds, 
and Warren counties. _ n 

Data were compiled from the 1 960 and 1 970 Brown-Mines Files (uensus 
•Summary Data for counties). This data base was analyzed because of the 
abundance of county level data which can be aggregated in various ways . 
w bnth 19R0 and 1970 In addition, the study used the Continuous Work 
- History Files which carries county level identification in order to overcome 
; the lack of flexibility of individual household records in the Brown-Hines Files. 

. I - 

Analysis V 

1 Socio-economic Traits of Rural Poverty .. . 

By 1 970 following the changes induced by the war on poverty, the -South 
had made some progress- in reducing poverty, however, residual rural pover 
ry persisted The area of Southwest Mississippi is no exception from this trend. 
It is clear from Table 1-2 that despite a considerable decrease of rural popula- 
tion due to the heavy outmigratfon, the magnitude of poverty problem in 
the rural counties of Southwest Mississippi in 1970 was substantially more 
serious than that of the urban .counties. N 

Between i960 and 1970 the total population of the urban counties of 
Southwest Mississippi increa'sed by 1 1 .3 percent, whereas that of the rural 
counties decreased by 8.6 percent (Table 1-8). During the same period the 
poverty count of the urban counties decreased by 12.1 percent while that 
of the rural counties decreased by 1 7.2 percent (Table 1-2). The five percent 
difference in poverty mitigation in favor of the rural counties seems to be 
largely a result of the outmigration of rural poor. But the poverty population 
of the rural counties in 1970, as Table 1-2 shows, still was proportionately 
* larger than that of the urban counties (43.3 percent versus 26.7 percent). 
The difference of 1 6.6 percent between the rural and urban counties is too 
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serious to be overlooked. However, It needs to be pointed out here that the 
magnitude of the difference between the rural and urban counties in 1970 
reveals about 5 percent improvement from the difference of 21 7 percent 
in 1960 (Table 1-2) 

A proportionately higher incidence of poverty in the rural counties is also 
obvious in terms of the distribution of median family incomes in 1970- As 
Table 1-2 indicates, the median family income of the rural counties was only 
$4,591 while the figure for the urban counties was $7,513. The difference 
of almost $3,000 clearly demonstrates the comparatively more serious prob- 
lem of poverty in the rural areas of Southwest Mississippi. 

Furthermore, the distribution of the median family income In terms of race 
reveals that most of those who suffer from poverty in Southwest Mississippi 
are rural poor blacks, In 1970 the median family income of blacks in the 
rural counties, where the black population was almost half of the total popula- 
tion (48.40*), was only S2.931. This was even less than $2*954 of the 
weighted average thresholds at the poverty level of all rural families of the 
country (U.S. Census of Population), and even less than a half of the me- 
dian family income ($6,641) of the rural whites in Southwest Mississippi (Table 

The predicament of rural poor blacks was also shared by a considerable 
number of blacks In the urban counties. As Table \-P shows, the median 
family income of th e u'ban black Is cn'y $3,822 as cc. oared with the ur- 
banwh ites' median family income of $10,168. However, the median family 
income of blacks in the urban counties in 1 970 was about $430 higher than 
the weighted average thresholds at the poverty level of all nonfarm families 
in the country In 1969 (U.S. Census of Population). This comparison of me- 
dian family incomes of blacks with the weighted average threshold at the 
poverty level of farm and nonfarm residence can be interpreted to support 
the assumption that rural blacks are more likely to be poor than urban blacks 
in Southwest Mississippi, 

As we have seen in Table L2. there was considerable mitigation of pover- 
ty from 1960 to 1970 In both the urban and rural areas of the Southwest 
Mississippi. But a close examination of urban and rural poverty improve- 
ment in the 1960s indicates more poverty mitigation in the rural than urban 
areas (17.2% versus 12.1% respectively), even though the incidence of 
poverty in 1970 continues to be proportionately much higher in the rural 
than urban areas (43.3% versus 26.7% respectively). 

This poverty mitigation seems to be affected by several social factors. As 
Table 1*3 shows, the decrease of poverty seems to be refated to the slight 
decrease of black population, the drastic decrease of farm population and 
the slight improvement of educational level. In addition, the urban poverty 
mitigation seems to be partially affected by the slight improvement of 
unemployment rate, but not the rural poverty mitigation as shown in Table 
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Tibli 1*2 

Total Population, Poverty Count, Median Family Income of Urban and 
Rural Counties in Southwest Mississippi; 1960-1970 




1-3. Tne fact that m 1960's the poverty mitigation was greater in the rural 
than urban areas seems to be mainly a result of considerable outmigration 
or joo change of poor farm population in the rural counties (from 25 4% in 
1960 to 12 lo/o in 1970 as shown in Table 1-3) and slightly related to the 
somewhat better improvement of median school years in the rural counties 
than the urban counties. 

On the other hand, the disproportionately higher incidence of rural poverty 
in Southwest Mississippi remains a serious social and political problem- An 
analysis of socio-economic characteristics of the rural counties reveals 
somewhat higher correlation of poverty with race, farm residence educa- 
tion, unemployment, aging, and family structure than those of urban coun- 
ties. As Table 1-4 indicates, the rural counties have almost 8 percent more 
black population and 1 1 percent more farm population than the urban coun- 
ties. This implies that a large number of poor black farm population still re 
mains a major source of persistent and chronic rurai poverty Suc^ ......j 

poverty is also due to lack of proper education, higher unemployment rate 
and greater number of elderly as compared with th urban counties. As 
s.^wn in Table ; •:, the percentage of persons whose age is 2S years old 
or over with median school years in the rural counties ,n 1970 was only 10 
percent as compared with 12 percent in the urban. Tne higher unemploy- 
ment rate in the rural than urban counties is also an indication of the 
disproportionately higher Incidence of rural oovertv (5 9 on, cent vnro,,.-. m 8 
percent respectively). 

Age is definitely another factor in this respect. Old' r persons represent 
a disproportionately higher share of rural poverty than of urban poverty As 
shown in Table I A the elderly poor accounted for 7.1 percent of the rural 
population as compared with only 3.5 percent of the urban population in ' 
1 970. Poverty among the rural elderly is particularly aggravated by the prob 
■ lems associated with aging. The elderly are likely to have greater health care 
needs and often are less able to cope with drafty houses, Inadequate nutri- 
tion, and lack or rural public transportation. 

The poor are often stereotyped as members of families without a male 
nead. However, th-s type of family is not preponderant among the rural poor 

in Southwest Mississippi In 1Q7Q 74 m rt « ,t,_ n ,„i _",,„_ ■•■ 

M — hh- 1- ■ u, , ^.o H eiweru Oi ine rurai poor famines were 
headed by males in contrast to only 59.4 percent of the urban poor But 
the incidence of poor families with male heads and children under age 18 
was proportionately higher in the urban than rural areas (64,7 percent ver- 
sus 58.9 percent respectively) as shown in Table !-4 From these we can 
infer that urban male heads of poverty families are generally younger than 
their counterparts in the rural counties of Southwest Mississippi 

In contrast, the incidence of female headed poor families was much higher 
in the urban than rural counties as shown in Table I-4 (40,6 percent versus 
25,5 percent respectively). But the proportions of families with children under 
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/erry mitigi 
Counties in 1 



SoclWMnemle Fietofs related to 
itween the Urban and Rural 
stfelserppl, 156WB 



Urban Cart 



Rural Courtis 



N 



Difference 



(%; 



Black Population* 
1360 
1970 

5 Farm Population* 

1970 
Age 25 and over 
Median School Year' 

1070 

Unemployment Rate" 
1160 
1970 



113,162 (414%) 
120,262 (40,5%) 



12,610 ( 47%) 
5,221 ( 1,8*o) 



81,453 (50,41) 
71,496 (41,41) 

40,996 (2541) 
17.83 1 (12,1% 



■ 8.0% 

■ 7.9% 

■20.7% 
■10,3% 



29,601 (11.1%) 


14,013 


( 8,7%) 


+ 2 


35,717 (12.0%) 


14,698 


(10,0%) 


+ 2 


4,811 ( 4,7%) 


2,749 


( 5,3%) 




4 jj i i.M 






■ £ 




Table M 

Comparison SoeloHioononiie Variables related to Poverty 
between the Urban and Rural Counties In Southwest 
Mississippi, 19S9, 1970 



Urban Counties Rural Counties 



Black Popyfanon* 

• 970 
Farm Population" 

1970 

Age 25 and 0*er &\[n 
Median School Year" 
1970 

Unemployment Rate * " 
1970 

Persons 65 and Up below 
Povetv L^v^l" * * 

Poverty Families headed 
by Male***" 
I960 

wUn Children under 
Age 18 (1969)"-"** 
Poverty Families headed 
by Female*** * 
1969 

with Children under 
Age 18 (1969)***" 
Employed MaJe heads 
of Poverty families** 



(%) 



•Percentage of iota! population 
' 'Percentage of total cJviiian labor force 
~ * 'Percentage of total poverty count 
* * 'Percentage of total poverty family count 

^Percentage of total poverty families headed by male (or female) 



Different 



120,262 (40 5%) 71,496 (48.4%) - 7.9% 

5,221 ( 1s%) ,17,831 (I2l^e) . 1 0 3% 

35,717 (12.0%) 14,693 (100%) +2.0% 

4,331 ( 3.3%) 2,803 ( S.9%) -2.1% 

10,534 (13.3%) 10,545 (16.5%) . 3 2% 

8,867 (59 4%) 9,634 (74,5%) -15.1% 

5,737 (64.7%) 5,670 (58 9%) +5,8% 

6,064 (40.6%) 3,296 (25.5%) +15.1% 

5,159 (78.1%) 2,529 (76,7%) +1,4% 

4,745 ( 6.6%) 4,567 (13,0%) - 6,4% 
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age 18 are almost equal between the urban and rural counties (78.1 per- 
cent versus 76.7 percent respectively). 

The importance of the family structure of the rural poor in Southwest 
Mississippi appears to be that the poor rural families are often more active 
in the labor force than those in the urban counties. For example, 1 3 percent 
of employed civilian labor force in the rural counties in 1 570 were male heads 
of poverty families in contrast to only 6.6 percent in the urban counties (Table 
in sum all these trends of the relationship between the family structure 
of ru'al poverty and employment are sufficient to assume that rural poverty 
in Southwest Mississippi is often not a result of widespread unemployment. 
Rather it apoears to be a product of the relatively lower wages or the p B rt- 
time nature or seasonal types of many jobs available in rural labor mark ., 
in turn this may be also a function of limited skills and training or inade- 
quate education among the rural population and the lack of employment 
Opportunities. 

2 Categories of the Poor by Source of Income 

The mcidenee of poverty in Southwest Mississippi proportionately was 
much hinher in the rural than urban counties in 1970, as pointed out earlier. 
An examination of categories of the poor as defined by source of income, 
however reveals little difference in the regional distribution of income sources 
between the rural and urban counties. 

Three -atenories of ooor families defined by source of income are: ( .) 
families m poverty with earned income, 1) families in poverty witn income 
from social security or railroad retirement benefits, and (3) families in pover- 
ty with Income from public assistance or welfare. As Table 1-5 reveals, the 
differences between the rural and urban counties in Southwest Mississippi 
are relatively minor in terms of income types among the poor. However, some 
minor differences appear to be important enough for a better understand- 
ing of the rural poverty. 

Table 1-5 shows a slight difference between the rural and urban counties 
for the earned income type of poor with about 4 percent more such families 
in the urban counties. This seems to be due to the higher rate of employ- 
ment of females, elderly, and youths in the urban areas. This means more 
availaoility of jobs in services or manufacturing in the urban than the rural 
counties even though most of the jobs may offer low wage or part-time 
employment But it seems equally true that most of urban poor who are work- 
ing are also lacking skills or training needed for better paying jobs. 

In addition, the percentages of poor families in the rural and urban areas 
who had income from earnings in 1970 indicates that a large portion of the 
poor have income from participation in the labor force. In the urban areas 
more than 70 percent of the poor families have at least some earned income 
as compared with 68.1 percent of the rural poor families (fable I 5). This 
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Table 14 

Comparison of Income Sources of Poverty Families befwai 
and Rural Counties of Southwest Mississippi 
1570 



Urban Countii 



Rural Counties 




ERIC 



high rate is somewhat surprising. This implies that many working poor are 
troubled by poverty because of their large families, low-wage, part-time 
employment, or lack of skill or training. 

The percentage of families in poverty who have income from social security 
or railroad retirement benefits are shown in Table 1-5= Since this type of pover- 
ty is most often associated with old age, it is found in both the urban and 
rural areas. Not surprisingly, however, the higher incidence is found in the 
rural areas. This confirms the earlier finding that there was a disproportionately 
higher share of elderly poor in the rural than uroan counties. But that fewer 
than 31 percent of the poor families in the urban areas and 38 percent in 
the rural areas have income from these sources may reflect recent increases 
m social security benefits. The 1967 increases in social security, for exam- 
do. raised the income of about a million aged persons above the poverty 

jb\ (Levitan. 1969). 

The percentage of poor families who have income from public assistance 
are also mapped in Table 1-5= Interestingly, about one-fourth of poverty 
'qm^iDj -r-j Q^!jt^w9st M'p^'ss"." 1 :^! we r e deDe r <de n t udoh Dub'ic assistance 
in 1970= But there was only sight difference in percentage between the rural 
and urban areas in this respect (26.5 percent versus 27,7 percent respec- 
tively). As seen above, the c fferences of income types of poor between the 
rural and urban countie^are relatively minor, if any. But even these minor 
differences again sefpffto confirm the differences of socio-economic traits 
of the rural and urban counties discussed earlier. 

Summary and Conclusions 

An examination of socio-economic characteristics of the rural poor as com- 
pared with the urban poor shows that in 1 970 tnose who most suffered from 
poverty and had least hope to escape from it were most likely to be rural 
poor blacks. In other words, blacks in the rural areas are significantly more 
likely to be poor than whites are. They seem to be more destined to be poor 
because they tend to lack proper education or job training, many of them 
are too old to work, and due to the scarcity of employment opportunity in 
the rural areas. 

Furthermore, even though almost two-thirds of the rural poor participate 
in the labor force, they remain poor because they are paid poorly, work in 
part-time or seasonal type of employment, or their families are too big to 
overcome poverty with their earned income. More than one-third of the rural 
poor are elderly, whose income from social security or railroad retirement 
benefits are not enough to help them escape from poverty, 

A quarter of the rural poor was supported by the public assistance, which 
was not enough to make them free of destitution. These poor people seem 
to be mostly members of rural poor families headed by females On the other 
hand, almost three-fourths of the rural poor families were headed by male, 
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and about a half of them (4,567 out of 9,634 male heads of poverty families 
shown ,n Table i-4) were employed in 1969, But their earned income was 
not oik ;n for their families to enjoy a decent living. 

In sum. the data presented here have indicated that some mitigation of 
the rural poverty in the 1960's was mainly affected by a heavy outmigraiion 
or the poor rural farmers and by improvement of living conditions of rural 
whites. This means that despite massive government programs to eliminate 
poverty with the 'war on poverty" in the I960"., most of poor blacks In the 
rural counties of Southwest Mississippi remains d poor. Therefore, the rural 
black poor need to oe treated with more pidctical and adequate measures 
of pubiic assistance which can help them escape from poverty permanent- 
ly ratner than those which seem to perpetuate them to remain in poverty 
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Psychological Attributes of 
Rural Poverty and Rase 



Introduction 

It is widely believed by "Culture of poverty' advocates that the poor are 
most likely to have certain common traits irrespective of race and residence. 
More to the point, it is assumed in the concept ol "culture "of poverty" that 
poverty supersedes basic ethnic and cultural orientations as a dominant 
determinant of attitudes and values. This view once was so influential that, 
when- approaching poverty problems,* many people unhesitantly enter- 
tained a nineteenth century premise that the poor is poor through their own 
lack of ability and self-perpetuatica Such a notion, however, remains corv 
troversla! and is viewed by critics as largely unsubstantiated. 

The purposes of this study are twofold. The first is to test the validity of 
a notion of the "culture of poverty" as it relates to attitude and value traits. 
The second ;s to provide some empirical evidence that race is likely to be 
more significant and powerful than poverty as an attitude and value deter- 
minant in rural areas of Mississippi, At the outset, however, It seems ap- 
propriate to admit that this study is of very limited kind in scope and data. 
But it Intends to supplement some recent empirical findings which critically 
questioned the validity of some poverty culture traits (Irelan et al., 1969; 
Kutner. 1975). 



Review of Lewis* "Culture of F©verty w 

Social scientists often use the concept of culture as a frame of reference 
to study and understand the ways in which social conditions lead to dif- 
ferences in group attitudes and behavior. One of them is anthropologist Oscar 
Lewis who did an intensive study of the poor and consequently developed 
the concept of the "culture of poverty/ One of his major notions of the "culture ; 
of poverty" implies that a virtually exclusive and self-perpetuating subculture 
exists among the poor regardless of race and place of residence. Accord- 
ing to Lewis (1966-21), 

Once it comes into existence it tends to perpetuate itself from genera- 
tion to generation because of its effect on the children. By the time 
slum children are age six or seven they have usually absorbed the basic 
values and attitudes of their subculture and are not pyschologically 
geared to take full advantage of changing conditions or increased op- 
portunities which may occur in their life:ime. 
Lewis (1966:19) further noted that "wherever it occurs, its practitioners ex* 
hibit remarkable similarity In the structure of their families, in interpersonal 
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relations, in spending habits, in their value systems and in their orientation 
in time,'' 

His extensive studies of poverty in various countries have also identified 
some seventy traits of poverty culture. And one of his four major dimensions 
of the trait system is of the attitudes, values, and character structure of the 
individual. In this regard, he (1966:23) succinctly argued that "the individual 
who grows up in this culture has a strong feeling of fatalism, helplessness, 
dependence, and inferiority/ In addition, Lewis also described social aliena- 
tion and cynicism as outstanding characteristics of the poor (1964:154; 
1965:xIvi). Accordingly, it seems reasonable to assume that such negat .3 
feelings as fatalism, powerlessness, helplessness, dependence, alienation, 
and inferiority are more likely to be prevalent among those in poverty 
regardless of ethnicity and place of residence than among any other types 
of population group. 

One critical question with regard to the "culture of poverty* still concerns 
its validity. Indeed, many critics have raised serious doubts regarding Lewis 
concepts and methods as they related to the theory of the "culture of pover- 
ty. For example, LsacccK (1 371) ywas vary Cf iiicai of Lewis' use of me culture 
concept in such a way as to make it certain that the poor are totally respon- 
sible themselves for their destitution. Valentine (1971) critically pointed out 
the inadequacy of Lewis methods of research and analysis in some impor- 
tant aspects associated with the culture of poverty. Leeds (1971) also com- 
mented that Ihe concept of the culture of poverty poses a number of prob- 
lems. . These issues are theoretical-conceptual, methodological, and ethical- 

f^i.fir^ " Pneei gnH Hi, - M HS9\ ~ .* *u .- _^*±=_ ^. „ _„ = f i= = . ^ _ j _ j 

- . ^ , ^ww^ ^w^' ufcw wtit i: »5 H f f^Wi isi it*^ Ui LJ^.Liiy 1 (EcUfiU 

systematic, empirical evaluation of Lewis' poverty characteristics. 

Empirical studies carried out to date are not sufficient to either support 
or disparage Lewis's theory of the "culture of poverty," but certainly enough 
to encourage further empirical study to test and discredit some notions ex- 
plicit in the theory, Irelan et a!. (1969), for example, found little difference 
between the recipients and non-recipients of public assistance among their 
Spanish-speaking sample, and suggested that Ihe culture of poverty con- 
cept, , .may have limited general utility and should be re-examined* (412). 
They further suggested, however, that future studies need to include a con- 
trol group of non-poor to tell any similarities reflect a culture common to 
the poor or one more broadly based in individual societies* (1969:413), 

Kutners empirical study (1975) focused on any significant differences be- 
tween poor and non-poor in each of six ethnic/residence population groups 
(Spanish, black, and white/metro and non-metro). Her findings also re- 
vealed little empirical evidence supporting Lewis* poverty traits. In contrast 
to Lewis' view, her study claims that the so-called poverty traits are more 
common to Spanish-speaking people, regardless of income level, and that 
among black and white population groups, place of residence (urban and 
rural) appears to be an important variable affecting their attitudes and values, 
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Based upon her findings, Kutner (1975:202) speculated: 

b/s *"* k pop' ''B.*''cn th a m a i r op^!i f an ^.Qtrtng is associated w-t^ 
more distinctive life-ways among the poor. For the white population, 
on the other hand, the non-metropolitan setting may be associated with 
more distinctive life-ways among the poor 
Th?s implies that unlike non-poor urban biack people, non-poor rural black 
families are most likely to feel disadvai .taged as poor black families are, while 
non-poor rural whites are somewhat different from poor rural whites in their 
attitudes and behavior. 

Hypotheses 

On the basis of the above literature review, the following hypotheses are 
made to be tested for this study, 

1 . Lewis' nation explicit in the ^culture of poverty" as related to at- 
titude and value dimension - poverty overrides basic ethnic orienta- 
tion as a dominant determinant - is not likely to be fully 
substantiated 

2. In rural setting, certain negative attitude and value traits - a strong 
feeling of fatalism, helplessness, dependence, alienation, and In- 
feriority - are more distinctively associated with ethnicity than 
poverty, 

3. As suggested by Kutner, in rural setting poor and non-poor white 
population groups are more likely to part from each other than 



Source of Data 

Data used here to test the above mentioned hypotheses were collected 
in Mississippi during the summer of 1981 as part of the region wide ques- 
tionnaire survey conducted for a regional research project called The Isola- 
tion of Factors Related to Levels and Patterns of Living in the Rural South" 
(RR-1, USDA). The RR-1 sample procedure (for detailed information, see 
appendix) was based on ten state samples of at least 240 respondents each. 
The multistage sampling procedure includes three sample counties within 
each state which may be described as racially-mixed, rural counties with 
low median family incomes. Within these three counties of each state, sam- 
ple sizes were assignee in proportion to each sample county's population. 
Based upon this sampling procedure, Leake, Noxubee, and Quitman coun- 
ties were selected for the survey in Mississippi, and 96, 72, and 80 
respondents were selected from the three counties respectively, 248 in totaJ 
sample size. 

The three counties sampled in Mississippi are racially-mixed and poor with 
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transfer payments as the major .ncome source. For example, tne per capita 
incomes in 1979 for Leaks, Noxubee, and Quitman counties were 55,105, 
54.924, and ^4.515 respectively, wnsie tne per capita income average of 
Mississippi was S8 ( £:00 (Bureau of Economy Analysis, Personal income by 
Major Sources. 19/4-1979, Aprs!, 1981). in these counties, trained inter- 
viewers conducted interviews with the head of selected families based upon 
the regionally adopted sampling procedures, and collected data from 248 
respondents. 

The questionnaire consists of five sections: 1, Demographic information; 
2 Community and life satisfaction: 3. Values, attitudes and beliefs; 4, Con- 
sumer behavior and personal income; and 5. Political behavior. Of these 
data, family income, race of respondents, and eighteen items of values, at- 
titudes and beliefs questions are selected for this study. 

Types of Respondent Groups 

The distinction between poor and non-poor for this study is made on the 
basis of the methods developed by Mollis Orshansky and her associates 
in the Social Security Administration. Accordingly, the poverty 'i.nes are drawn 
with annual family incomes by its pre-tax, post-transfer cash income for the 
year, excluding capital gams or losses (Orshansky, 1965:3-29), Since poor 
peopie spend about one third of rneir income on food, the minimum food 
budgets calculated by Department of Agriculture for various sizes of family 
are multiplied by three to obtain the minimum income or poverty, line for 
families in different locations. The poverty i. ccme table used in the survey 
is presented in Table 11-1. 7 



Table 11-1. Poverty Income Thresholds for 
Families 



Family Farm Non-farm 

Size Income income 



1 $3250 $3790 

2 4230 5010 

3 5310 6230 

4 6340 7450 

5 7370 6670 

6 8400 9890 
Over 6 members 

add: $1030 per $1220 
person 
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Lookiog,down the column for family size, the interviewer read the correspond- 
ing poverty threshold income figure to the respbndent In the following. way: 
-Did you earn more than (figure) during 198G?" 1 Subsequently, families 
characterized as "poor" in this study are those who answer "no" and families 
characterized as "non-poof are those whose answer was yes' The resulting 
distribution of respondents in terms of poverty status and race are shown 
in Table 11-2. 



Tab!© Distribution of pespondent 



Groups " 


Overly 


Black 


White 


Total 


Status 


(N) 


(N) 




, Poor (N) 


68 


71 


139 




2S 


78 


4 108 










Total 


96 


149 


245* 



* Among the 248 respondents, there were three In- 
dian families which are* excluded from this 
analysis, ^ 



Items Indicating Attitudinal Traits 

All eighteen attitutimal items selected here to measure a strong feeling 
of fatalism, helplessness, alienation, dependence, powerlessness, and in* 
feriorityare of the Likenvtype allowing one of five responses: Strongly Agree; 
Agree; Undecided; Disagree; and Strongly Disagree. They were all viewed 
* as somehow reflecting and indicating. -directly or indirectly, some of attitudinal 
traits, of poverty culture identified by Lewis, For the analytical purposes, 
"however, these items were categorized into several specific attitudinal traits: 
latalism, helplessness.-infenbrity, dependence, alienation, and value of work 
Attitudinal items Indicating these particular traits are as follows: 



1 > To determine poverty status, we useH information about family's 
annuel income, the number of persona in the household who depend 
on the income as their sbie m&ans of aupport K mnd farmfnen*farm^o-- 
cupatlon of f amity Head, ' ^ 



Fatalism 

1, Making pians only brings unhappiness because the plans are hard 

to fulfill.' 

2, With things as they are today a person ought to think only about 
the present and not worry about what is going to happen tomorrow, 

3, The secret of happiness is not expecting too much out of life and 
being content with what comes your way. 

4, It is important to make plans for one's life and not just accept what 
comes, * 

Helplessness 

5, Most people try to use you. 

6, I certainly feel useless at times, 

7, Some people can get by with almost anything while others take 
the rap. 

Inferiority 

8, I wish j could have more respect for myself, 

9, People here give you a bad name if you insist on being different, 

10, I am able to do things as well as other people.* 

Dependence 

11. You must spend lots of money to be accepted in this community. 

12. When you are in trouble only a relative can be depended upon 
to help you. 

Alienation 

13, Real friends are hard to find in this community. 

14. No one seems to care how this community looks. 

15, I feel welcome going to public activities in this community,* 

Value of Work 

* 16. Work is something i do in order to earn sc ^ money. 

17. If j had enough money to support myself and my family, I would 
never work, 

18, Work Is proof of an individual's worth to himself,* * 



* Negative responses to the items indicate a feeling of these negative at- . 
titudin&i traits. 
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No oaft'cu'ar attitude toward work has been specifically discus^od by Lewis 
as a poverty trait, It is implied, however, in his notions that the culture of 
poverty exists in a society which values thrift and upward mobility highly 
(Lewis, 1966.21). and that a distinctive characteristic of a poverty culture 
is its repugnance to the larger cultu^ v s values (Lewis, 1964:154; 1966:23), 
Thus, it seems reasonable to expect that certain negative attitudes toward 
work, ;f any. may be more pervasive among the poor than the non-poor. 



Methods 

in order to analyze, measure, and compare attitudinal characteristics of 
respondent groups, responses of the pe ople to all the eighteen items were 
converted into the form of a five-point scale, This scale allows us to give 
5 points to each "strongly agree" response, 4 to each "agree" response, 3 
to each "undecided" response, 2 to each "disagree" response, and 1 Jo each 
*stronq!y disagree" response to the negatively worded statement items. And, 
tor the positively. worded statement items (only 4 out of the 18 items), points 
given to each of the five responses are reversed in order to establish con- 
sistent patterns of scoring on the negative-positive attitudina! continuum scale. 
Subsequently, mean scores of various respondent groups studied here for 
each item are calculated, excluding "DK/NA" responses. 

This method provides summary statistics which indicate the extent and 
direction of attitudinal traits in terms of the negative and positive continuum, 
in otner woras, mean scores Closer to 5.0 indicate extremely negate at- 
titudes or feeling of fatalism, helplessness, dependence, alienation, inferiority, 
and lack of interest in working, while mean scores closer to 1.0 mean ex- 
tremely positive attitudes. Meanwhile, the mean score of 3,0 is regarded here 
as a dividing point between the negative and positive attitudes. Some critics 
may point out that a mean score of 3,0 could be achieved either by having 
an equal distribution between "strongly agree" and "strongly disagree" 
responses, or by having all respondents say 'undecided/ Howevfer, a careful 
item-analysis and pretesting assures that the probability of such occu ranees 
are considerably reduced for the data. 

For statistical tests of significance in differences of attitudes and values 
between various respondent groups, this study used an unweighted-means 
analysis for 2 x 2 factorial analysis of variance with unequal cell frequencies 
(Winter, 1971 :445-449) and the Newman-Keuls Test (Kirk, 1968:93) at alpha 
levels of .05 and .01. * 



'Negative responses to the items indicate a feeling of these negative at- 
titudinal traits. 
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Empirical Findings 

In tne analysis that follows, this study first examined the validity of Lewis' 
notion of the poverty culture as it relates to the so-called attitudes and value 
systems of poverty. We analyzed the data to tec ' the first hypothesis - poverty 
overrides basic ethnic orientation as an attitude and value determinant. If 
this notion is true, then we could expect that the poor and the non-poor would 
manifest significant differences on more attitudinal items investigated here 
than the black and the white. As Table 11-3 indicates, however, an examina- 
tion of the data reveals just an opposite pattern: the black and the white 
samples differ significantly from each other on 13 out of the 18 items (72.2%). 
while the poor and the non-poor only on 5 items (27.8%). 

Another approach to this question is to compare attitudinal differences 
between poor black and poor white, If there is substantial evidence for Lewis 
assumption that the poor, regardless of ethnicity, are likely to have certain 
common attitudinal and value traits, we should expect to see from the data 
that the poor blacks and the poor whites in rural setting have few differences 
»n the" alludes and values identified by Lewis as poverty traits. However, 
Table !! 4 clearly shows that the black and white poor samples differ 
significantly from each other on 1 1 out of 18 selected items (61 .6°/o) for this 
study. V 

These findings appear to be sufficient to support the hypothesis that Lewis" 
notion that poverty overrides basic ethnic orientation as a dominant attitude 
and value determinant is not likely to be fully substantiated. Certainly, no 
onp would doubt 'h ? _t prolonged ccnd ; t:ons of poverty, wherever it occurs, 
affects persons 1 perception, self-evaluation as wel>as their attitudes and 
values. The limited data analyzed here do. however, provide sufficient 
evidence to assume that poverty is not necessarily the dominant determi- 
nant of attitudes and values of the people of all cultures: that is, factors other 
than poverty could be more significantly influential in sniping and maintain- 
ing certain attitudes and values varying from one culture to other and from 
one group to other. 

The second hypothesis is concerned with % comparison between ethnici- 
ty and poverty in terms of their association with certain negative attitudinal 
traits assumed by Lewis to be common among the poor. In this respect, 
we were primarily interested in finding some empirical reasons to believe 
that the extent of negativism in a wider variety of the attitudinal traits is likely 
to be stronger and more pervasive among the blacks than among the poor 
in rural South, As a close examination of Table INS indicates, the blacks 
showed negativism (more than 3.0) on 1 0 (55.6%) out of the 1 8 items, while 
the poor responded negatively on only 8 of them (44.4%). Furthermore, as 
shown in Table l!-5, on the average the black samples as a whole were ex- 
pressing slightly deeper negative feelings than the poor, with 8 out of the 
ten items to which the former made negative responses. In contrast, the poor 
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Tib!© U-3. Comparison of Frequencies of Significant Differences 
between Black and White, and between Poor and Non-poor on the 
eighteen Selected items 



-.— 

item 


Poor 


Non= 




Black 


White 








poor 












Mean 


Scores 


r * * 








Fatalism 








- 


- — _ 




Item 1 


3.34 


262 


12 9" " 


3.59 


2,73 


28.8" 


item 2 


3 S3 


292 


9=1*' 


3.74 


2.97 


23.2" 


Item 3 


3 57 


3.41 


.9 


3,62 


3.42 


1.3 


Item A 


239 


207 


3.1 


2.33 


219 


1,4 


Helplessness 














item 5 


2 96 


2 67 


0 


3.46 


2.44 


50.8" 


item C 


3.53 


2,81 


15. 3"* 


3.45 


3.07 


3,3 




3 


3 50 


5 


3 90 


3-51 


10 5" 


Inferiority 














item 8 


2 79 


2 39 


2.0 


2.97 


2.39 


19.7" 


Item 9 


2 91 


2.88 


0 


3,40 


2.57 


50.8" 


Item 10 


336 


2.32 


39 4* 1 


2.86 


2.94 


1.8 


Dependence 














Item 1 1 


2 28 


2 11 


,1 


2.58 


1,97 ' 


28,6" 


jtpm 12 


2 70 


233 


9 


3.06 


221 


41.6" 


Alienation 














Item 13 


3 13 


2.55 


5,1* 


3.50 


2.48 


39.4" 


Item 14 


2 57 


2.27 


1.9" 


296 


2.11 


37,8" 


Item 15 


2 21 


2.16 


.2 


2,33 


2.10 


6.0* 


Value of Work 














Item 16 


368 


3.55 


.7 


387 


3,34 


7,4' 


Item 17 


238 


2,34 


2 


274 


2,12 


210" 


item 18< N 


2.11 


1.96 


20 


2.16 


1,97 


3,1 


Freq, of Sig Of Diff.' 






5 






13 



* Significant at .05 
* ^Significant at ,01 
* * To test significance of difference, F scores are obtained by using an 
unweighted -means analysis for a 2 x 2 factorial analysis of variance 
with unequal cell frequencies. 
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Table Frequencies of Significant Differences 
on the eighteen Selected Items between Poor Black 
and Poor White 

Poor Poor 
Slack White 

Mean Scores Differences 



Fatalism 



Item 1 


3.62 






Item 2 


3,82 


3.26 


,56* 


Item 3 


3,88 


3.46 


,22 


Item 4 


2.31 


2.46 


*.15 


Helplessness 








item 5 


3.43 


2,51 


.92 s 


Item 6 


3.57 


3,49 


,08 


It^m 7 


3.31 


3. 76 


,05 


Inferiority 








Item S 


2.93 


2.66 


.27 


item 9 


3.38 


2,46 


,92* 


Item 10 


2.97 


3,74 


-.77* 


Dependence 








Item 11 


2,59 


1.99 


,60* 


item 12 


3,03 


2.39 


.64* 


Alienation 








Item 13 


3,57 


2,71 


,86* 


Item 14 


3.06 


2,11 


.95* 


Item 15 


2,28 


2,14 


,14 


Value of .Work 








item 16 


3.96 


3,41 


,55* 


Item }7 


2,76 


2.01 i 


,75* 


item 18 


2,22 


2,00 


22 


Frequencies of Significant of Differences 
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* Significant at ,05 by the Newman-Keuls Test 



manifested a stronger negativism, as compared with the blacks, only on Item 
10 (3=36 y%, 2.86) which is concerned with self-evaluation in terms of being 
capable, competent, successful, and worthy. In fact, such low self-esteem 
among the poor samples as a whole Is entirely due to a result of the poor 
whites' negative responses to Item 10 that says "I am able to do things as 
well as other people/ 

It is somewhat Interesting to see that in this particular case the poor whites 
atone have a distinctively negative self-evaluation (3.74), as compared with 
the poor blacks, the non-poor blacks and the non-poor whites (2.97, 2.58 
and 2 22 respectively which all denote positive elements), It is as if they alone 
dealt with the struggle— almost always a losing struggle— against the imper- 
sonal, pitiless forces of their natural and social environment. Aside from this 
particular incidence, it is evident, as shown In Table 11-4, that almost all at- 
titudinal traits examined here appear to be slightly deeper and more per- 
vasive among blacks than among the poor in rural environment, supporting 
the second hypothesis. 

The third hvoothesis is based on Kutner's suggestion (1975:202) that in 
rural settings the -q- called attitudinal traits of poverty are much more com- 
mon to blacks in general regardless of socio-economic status, whereas these 
tratts are aimost exciussveiy associated with poor whites. In fact, the data 
collected for this study from rural counties of Mississippi appear to strongly 
support Kutner's findings. 

As indicated in Table ll-6. a comparison between the poor and non-poor 
blacks in terms of their responses points out no significant differences for 
any of the 18 items. In contrast, the poor and non-poor wmtes show signifi- 
cant differences on 8 of them (44.4%). Tl iese negative attitudes among the 
poor whites are most likely related to a feeling of fatalism, helplessness, and 
inferiority to a mild extent. However, a comparison between the poor and 
non-poor whites in terms of their responses indicates that the former differs 
distinctively from the latter as being considerably fatalistic, purposeless, highly 
suspicious of prevailing legal and social norms, socially alienated, and, above 
all, with a low self-esteem. However, It is equally evident from the data that 
the rural blacks in general have slightly deeper feelings of fatalism, 
helplessness, purposelessness, dependence, and alienation as compared 
with the rural poor whites. 

In any way the data examined here again present strong evidence to Sup- 
port the third hypothesis — in rural settings poor and non-poor white popula- 
tion groups are more likely to differ from each other than those of black 
populations in their attitudinal traits. 

Summary and Conclusions 

This study challenged, with empirical data, the validity of Lewis' notion of 
the poverty culture as related to the so-called attitude and" value traits 



Table I^S. Comparison of Degrees of Attitudfnai 
Negativism-Positivism between Black and Poor 



Item Black Poor 

Mean Scores Differences 



rataiisrn 








item i 


3.57 


3,34 


.23 


Item O 


3.74 


3,53 


.21 


item *3 


3,62 


3.57 


,05 


Itsm 4 




2.39 


-,06 


Helplessness 








Item 5 


3.46 


2,96 


.50 


Item 6 


3.45 


3.53 


-.08 


item 7 


3,90 


3,78 


.12 


inferiority 








Item 8 


2.97 


2 79 


,18 


item 9 


3,40 


2,91 


,49 


Item 10 


2.88 


3.36 


-.50 


Dependence 








Item 11 


2.58 


2,28 


,30 


Item 12 


3,06 


2.70 


,36 


Alienation 








Item 13 


3,50 


3,13 


' .37 


item 14 


2.96 


2,57 


.39 


Item 15 , 


2.33 


2.21- 


, -12 


Value of Work 








Item 16 


3,87 


3.68 


,19 


Item 17 


2,74 


2,38 


,36 


Item 18. 


2.16 


2,11 


,05 



* Scores > 3,0 indicate negative/Scores < 3.0 indicate positive. 



Table Frequencies of Significant Differences on the 
eighteen Selected Items between Poor and Non-poor Black* 
and between Poor White and Non-po or White 







Non- 






Non- 




Hem 


Poor 


Poor 




Poor 


Poor 






Black 


Black 




White 


White 






Mean 


Scores 


F * 


Mean 


Scores 


F 


Fatalism 














imm 1 


362 


3 29 


33 


307 


241 


,66" 




3 82 


3 52 


.30 


3.26 


2.70 


,56 * 


Item 3 


3 68 


3.48 


20 


346 


3.39 


.07 


Item 4 


231 


2.39 


-.08 


2,46 


1,95 


51* 


Helplessness 














- Item 5 


3 43 


352 


^09 


2-51 


2,37 


,14 


item 6 


3 57 


316 


41 


3,49 


2.68 


.81" 


Hem 7 


3:Bl 


4: 1U 




3.76 




.45 * 


Inferiority 














Hem S 


o 93 


-3 07 


= 14 


2.66 


2 14 


.52* 


Item 9 


338 


345 


-.07 


246 


2 67 


-,21 


Item 10 


2.97 


2 58 


.39 


374 


2,22 


1 52* 


Dependence 














Item 11 


2.59 


255 


04 


1,99 


1,95 


,04 
















nem t2 


3 03 






2 33 






Alienation 














item 13 


3,57 


332 


.25 


2.71 


2,28 


.43 # 


Item 14 


3,06 


2,71 


.35 


2,11 


2,11 


,0 


Item 15 


2.28 


2,45 


-.17 


2,14 


2 06 


,08 


Value of Work 














Hem 16 


3.96 


3.65 


.31 


3,41 


3.52 


-.11 


Item ( 1 7 


276 


268 


,08 


2,01 


2 2? 


-21 , 


' Item 18 


2,22 


2,03 


.19 


2,00 


1,94 


,06 



* Significant at ,05 by the Newmmn-Keuls Test 
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assumed to distinctively common among the poor, regardless of race 
and place of residence. To this end, it developed, tested, and provided signifi- 
cant emp.ncal 'ind.ngs to support ;he three hypotheses. wh:cn are propos- 
ed to challenge Lewis' notion. 

Although the strength of the evidence may be questioned by some critics 
and vary depending upon which hypothesis is under consideration mainly 
due to not including some potentially important variables such as educa- 
tion, welfare dependency, poverty cycles of family, or urban setting, the find- 
mgs do support the underlying assumption of the study that among the poor 
of different cultural and ethnic groups exist important variations in attitudes 
and values that are attributable to factors other than poverty. 

Despite Lewis' claim for the dominant and uniform role of poverty in form* 
ing, conditioning, and prepetuating certain attitudes, values, and character 
structure of the individual in all cultures, it is evident from the data and from 
some empirical findings of Ireian et a!. (1969) and Kutner (1 975) that certain 
attitudinal traits of "poverty culture" are likely to be more common to the 
Spanish-speaking people than to American blacks and whites, and are like- 
ly to be more common to the rural American blacks in general than the ryral 
whites, regardless of their income level. In summary, it is strikingly clear that 
such important differences occur in attitudes as well as many-aspects of total 
life outi'uok of the poor witn different cultural and ethnic backgrounds. 

As pointed out earlier, for example, the rural poor white samples are distinc- 
tive in terms of their low self-estesm. In fact, they appear most likely to ac- 
cept the current conditions of destitution as an almost inescapable way of 
life with a fatalistic view of self-image that they are incapable of control- 
ling their futures and unvote to do things as well as other people. But. quite 
unlike the rural poor whites, the rural poor blacks appear not likely to share 
such a low self-esteem. 

Instead, rural poor blacks in particular and rural blacks in general are most 
likely to share somewhat unique life outlook and certain specific attitudes. 
In other words, while having relatively positive attitudes toward themselves 
as being capable and competent to, do things as well as other people, in 
spite of their conditions of prolonged economic deprivation, they are most 
likely to have a relatively deep fatalistic outlook of the world in which they 
Jive, a low trust and faith in as well as a strong.suspicion toward other peo= - 
pie except immediate family members and close relatives, a feeling of social 

alienation and shnve all a htv Harifae rst r^^ i ^f>Hsr%^& |^ tKs 's^ai e*«^;^i 

norms by which they have to interact with others. 

In summary, it seems that many rural blacks in Mississippi are still likely 
to accept their struggle for life, as if their life h largely overcasted by the 
fate of Sisyphus who. according to Homeric legend, had beyn condemned 
by the gods forever to exert his entire being tc ward accomplishing nothing. 
Such prevailing attitudes among the rural blacks in Mississippi seem to be 



associated with influences not only cf poverty c, :!es but. to large extent, 
of many legacies of The*' past: namely, slavery system racism, discrimina- 
tion, and !njustlce : 
Although the data are very limited in nature., this study agrees with a view 
, that formation, change, and perpetuation of certain attitudes and values 
among the poor of ail cultures could be in varying degrees influenced not 
only by poverty, but also by cultural, historical, and other social variables. 
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Appmndix 



Survey Sampling Procedure 

The sample procedure was based on 10 state samples of at least 240 
respondents each. T he multistage sampling procedure includes three sam^ 
pie counties within each state, at least 30 sample dusters within the three 
counties and finally eight sample households within each sample cluster. 

County Sample Frame (Stage 1) and Sample 

The 10 state samples were derived by first defining the list of counties 
that met the following criteria: 

1 Less than 30.01 % urban (incorporated places of 2500 or more in 
census of 1970)/ 

2. More than 400 black population in ail states but Kentucky. 

3. These counties in each state were arrayed by their median 
incomes (1970). The lower one-third cf the array was defined ^ 
tne population to be studied. This population of 107 counties in 
10 states may be described as racially mixed, rural counties with 
'cw median family incomes. 

Finally, the list of qualifying counties for each state was arras ed by per- 
cent black, lowest to highest. A random starting point between zero and 
one-third of.tne total population for aji counties in the array was determined 
by use of a table of random numbers. In the array, the county with a ooouia- 
tion interval mat straddled the random starting point was selected. The sec- 
ond county selected in thearra^ had a population interval that straddled 
the starting point plus one-third ofthe total population for the array of coun- 
ties. The third county selected from the array was the one with a population 
interval straddling the number equal to the sum of the starting point plus 
two-thirds of the total population. In general, this procedure yielded a 
predominantly white county and a one-half black, one-half white county and 
a predominantly black county. 

Sample Size 

Within these three counties for each state, sample sizes (isn were align- 
ed in proportion to each sample county's population. Cluster sizes were set 
at eight households. Thus, with a minimum sample size of 240 each state 
would have a minimum of 30 clusters. A county would have as many clusters 
as multiples of eight, or part thereof, fit into Its proportionate sample N eg 
a county withasampie of 81 would yield eleven clusters- Since 1 1 x 8 equals ' 
88, the actual sample size expected is also 88. 



Cluster Sample Frame (Stage 2) and Sample 

National geological survey maps (2° series) with a 1 5 minute by 1 5 minute 
grid superimposed were used to define the sampling -rame of clusters. Towns 
of 1000 population or mors were arrayed by population size. Clusters were 
allocated to the town 'strata* vs. the county "strata" in proportion to popuia= 
tion size On the list oi towns, the clusters were assigned in proportion to 
population size. Town clusters were located on detailed maps to be pro- 
cured from the National Geological Survey series (TVs or 15 minute map) 
and the Bureau of the Census (county and enumeration district maps). 

Clusters m the remainder of the county were assigned starting points by 
random sampling of intersections of the 15 minute grids. Grid lines were 
numbered 1 to 9 from the bottom to the top and left to right. Two digit 
numbers were read from a list of random numbers, the first digit denoting 
a vertical axis and the second a horizontal axis, The first such defined "grid 
intersection" was used to specify the entry point into the northwest quadrant, 
i e north to the first road and left, The "grid intersection" sampled second 
provided the starting point for entry into the northeast quadrant by moving 
due east to the first road and turning left, Similarly-, the third quadrant sam- 
^_ j ™ .♦u„ e * .^Hr^n* the third "n^6 intersection* was entered by 
moving due South to the road and to the left, the fourth quadrant (southwest) 
by moving west and left, etc. until starting points for all clusters are iden- 
tified No intersection was sampled more than once. All of these starting points 
were located on' the thiity county maps and the appropriate starting direc- 
tion was noted As defined below, the survey supervisors did the "ground 
truth" work on the clusters in their respective states, 

Sampled Households 

The first eight households found, according to the following procedures, 
constituted a sample duster. After entering each sample quadrant on the 
first road to the left of the starting point, we proceeded in a serpentine fashion. 
That Is, at the first intersection, the first right turn was taken; at the next in- 
tersection a left turn was taken, etc. The first eight households identified (ex- 
clude vacant houses) on this serpentine route were included in the sample. 
The survey supervisor photographed (preferably with Polaroid) each sam- 
ple house numbered the photos 1 through 8, and drew their location on 
the map. Each photo had sufficient description on the back to aid the inter- 
viewer in finding the house, 

Cluster Boundaries * 

Dead end roads, loops, county lines, and boundaries of towns and clusters 
already included in the sample wire treated as "dead ends'. All of these 
-dead ends* are duster boundaries. If the serpentine route ran into a cluster 
boundary or "dead end - , we returned to the last Intersection. If the last turn 
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before the 'dead end" was to the left, we turned left again from the "dead 
end" road, or, if the last turn ,vas right, we turned right again. It is possible 
that all roads form an intersection, but some were "dead ends". If still more 
households were needed to complete the cluster after all road., have been 
explored to their end, we returned to the second previous intersection and 
turned right or left as previously defined for that ntersection. 

Cluster Maps and identification 

Clusters were marked on county census or city maps by survey super- 
visors in each state. The sample households had to be identified, photo- 
graphed and marked on the map. The interviewers were supplied with maps, 
photographs and directions prepared by survey supervisors to find the sam- 
ple households. Clusters were numbered sequentially within counties. State, 
county, cluster, and household identification numbers were prerecorded on 
maps, photographs and questionnaires, 

Respondent Refusal 

In the event one or more of the eight households refused to respond as 
defined by procedures in the questionnaires, the ninth household along the 
serpentine route was interviewed, etc, until the cluster of eight interviews 
were obtained. Before substitutions were made for any of the original eight 
hc^sehoids, clearance had to be given by the survey supervisor, Substitute 
households interviewed had to be Identified by their sequential Identifica- 
tion number along the prescribed serpentine route, 



\ 
\ 
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